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A PHILOSOPHER has said that " to popularise phil-
osophy is at once to debase it.35 That, no doubt, is
true of every kind of truth, but history runs a greater risk
than most. Philosophy, like physical science, is the per-
quisite of experts; but history is the happy hunting-ground
of the novelist, the playwright, the film-producer, and the
correspondent who writes to the Press about things he ad-
mits he did not even learn at school. The " taste for
Tudors " is less a taste for history or even for biography than
for the common things which make the great akin to little
men. The age of heroes and of hero-worship concentrated
on the distinguishing features which raised men up above
their fellows: democracy dotes on the defects which bring
them down to a common level understanded of the people.
If we cannot share the greatness of men, our self-esteem seeks
fellow-feeling in their foibles. Some of the Tudors are
immune from this ignominious popularity: even Shakespeare
wrote no play about Henry VII, who wo\ild paralyse any
film; for he merely conducted the most successful foreign
policy in English history and established a throne on
foundations invisible to opera glasses. Edward VI died at
fifteen, disqualified by disease and early death from ad-
mission to the school for scandal, while Mary was too
conscientious or too plain. Elizabeth was anything but
either, and Lytton Strachey's book Elizabeth and Essex were
better named Elizabeth and her Sex. Martin Hume was more
polite in his Courtships of Queen Elizabeth than in his Wives of
Henry F7/7, and it is Henry's wives whqjjiialify him for
posthumojis^pppularity. The grave and right reverend
Bishop 'Stubbs did, indeed, confess (while he was only a
professor) that the portraits of those wives " were, if not a
justification, at least a colourable occasion for understanding